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JPPostr Masters, and all friends of agriculture, are respectfully 
solicited to use their influence to obtain subscribers. 








Travelling Agent.—Mr. Henry Greatrake will 
visit different parts of central and southern Ohio, 
as agent for this paper. 
cessful thus far, in obtaining subscriptions, and 
we bespeak for him, the confidence and assis- 
tance of our friends, wherever he may visit 
them.—Ep. 


(<r Mr. G. has been laid up by ill health, part 
of the time since our last. He is now operating 


about Dayton—will go southward from there. 
(Aug. 1.) 





it Works Well. 

The reduction of postage is greatly increasing 
the number of our letters and correspondents.— 
That’s as it should be. (&~ Send on your letters, 
good friends—accounts of the crops and the mar- 
kets; inquiries & information about farming and 
gardening—names and payments of subscribers, 
&c., &c. &e. If you cannot afford to pay the pos- 
tage, or if the letters are mainly for our benefit, 
we will cheerfully pay it, and thank you besides. 
But, look here!—do not be surprised, or feel in- 
clined to scold, if we should not publish all that 
you may think deserving; or if we do not find time 
to write answers to all that desire it; especially 
while so much of our time is occupied in travel- 
ling. We will endeavor to attend to whatever 
seems to be important. 


Cheap Postage Terms! 

Persons wishing to remit payments to us for 
single subscriptions or clubs, may do so at our 
risk and expense—only send good current bills, 
and letters properly directed; so there is no long- 
er any excuse on account of the difficulty of 
making payments. We continue to give the vol. 
of Genesee farmer as before. 


Back numbers of this paper will be sent to all 
new subscribers, so as to make a complete volume 
with the index, for binding at the end of the year. 

Premiums!—A complete vol. of the Genesee 
Farmar for 1842, edited by Henry Cotman (now 
in Europe) will be sent gratis to every person 
who procures two new subscribers to this paper, 
at one dollar each, and forwards the pay in ad- 
vance or four subscribers at the club price, 75 
ets. each. (The postage on the premium is only 
12 cents within the State.) 


(er The Cattle Show and Fair of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society will be held at Utica, 
Sept. 16th, 17th and 18th. 





He has been very suc- | 


Great Sale of fine Cattie, &c. 

We invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement on last page, of the sale of the 
well known herd of Short Horn Cattle, and oth- 
er farm stock, implements, &c., the property of 
the late Wm. Renickx, Sr. of Pickaway Co., 15 
miles southof this city. Mr. Renick wasa mem- 
ber of the “Ohio Cattle Importing Company,” 
and his herd of Durhams embraces several of the 
best imported animals, with a large number of 
their descendsnts of the finest pedigree. We 
hope to have an opportunity to inspect them in 
time for further notice in our next. 





The Wheat Crop, «ce. 
The Toledo Blade, of 16th ult., says; ‘The 
wheat crop in northern Ohio is better than last | 
year, and in the northwestern counties is proba- 


| bly the best ever grown.” 








| If by “northern Ohio” the editor means that 
| portion of the State commonly thus designated, | 
,and embracing the principal wheat region, like | 
| the counties of Wayne, Stark, Summit, &c., we | 
|should like to know where he got his information; | 
for the farmers of that region tell us that the | 
| wheat crop is much less with them, than for ma- 
ny years past. 

The following are extracts from a written re- 
port on the crops, made out by the members of 
the Jury of the U. S. Circuit Court, at its recent 
session in this city: 

Stark.—W heat will yield little more than half 














acrop. The grain, however, will be better than 
last year, being full and plump. The prospect | 
for corn and oats is good. 

Lorain.—Wheat about one-fourth of a crop; 
corn very pour; mostly cut off by the frost. Oth- 
er crops greatly injured by the drouth. 

Lake.—W heat about the same as last year, not 
so much straw, but better filled, and the grain 
will be much heavier; corn very good, likewise 
oats. The grass crop will be very light, not more 
than one-third or half a crop; potatoes good. 

Richland.—W heat somewhat injured by frost 
and drouth. Farmers generally think that there 
will be as much wheat cut as last year, although 
more was sown. Corn is tolerable. The oats 
crop is good; grass poor. 


Scarcity of Fodder on the Reserve. 

The drought has been so severe in several of 
the counties on the Western Reserve that the ut- 
most apprehension is felt respecting the means of 
preserving their farm stock from starvation next 
winter. Every man who has the heart of a man 
within his breast, will of course make some pro- 
vision for, or disposition of his animals, so that 
they will not be suffering for food around his 
dwelling next winter. We have already given 
numerous hints as to the means of doing this; and 
it is not yet too late to sow Turnips, Rye, &c. 

The Revenna (Portage co.) Star, says,something 
must be done to save thousands of cattle in that 
county from starvation the coming winter; and 
calls attention to the following suggestion of the 
Painesville (Lake county) Telegraph, remarking 
that farmers can judge for themselves of the fea- 
sibility of the plan proposed: 

“The scarcity of hay hasinduced some of the 
farmers of our county, to make provision for win- 
tering their cattle in the far west [Indiana or IIli- 
nois.} They are forming clubs and sending for- 
ward men to secure the grass that grows in great 
abundance, and free to all on the prairies; and in 
fall the cattle will be driven out,to be kept through 
the winter and returned again inthe spring. We 
learn that in some parts of Geauga co. the same 

lan is being adoped. Something of the sort will 
necessary to save cattle from starvation, as the 
fodder will be insufficient to winter the stock, 
after all thatare suitable for the eastern market 

















are driven off.” 


Letter from Dr. Kirtland. 


Downing’s new work -Value of Scien- 


tific Knowledge - Select List of Fruits. 
CLevetann, July 8, 1845. 
To the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator: 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with your request, 
I have prepared the following, as a“‘select list of 
fruits,” adapted to northern Ohio. It contains 
no variety that has not been thoroughly tested. 
Several have been excluded that are now in our 
experimental orchard, and which will probably 
be entitled to the highest place at some future day. 

We are aware that it may not be adapted to 
other sections of the country—perhaps, even of 
our own State. Kinds of fruit that are prime in 
one locality, may be indifferent in another. he 
fall Seek-no-turther apple, which is high flavored 
and delicious in Connecticut, becomes dry,mealy 
and insipid, when raised on clay soils in north- 
ern Ohio. The yellow Bellefleur with us, pos- 
sesses very little of the fine aroma that distin- 
guishes it in Hamilton county,and the Vandervere 
raised about Marietta, ranks as a first rate fruit, 
but with us, is destitute of good flavor, and is 
extensively affected with the dry-rof. On the 
other hand, the Belmont, Fameuse, and Esopus 
Spitzenburg seem to develope the finest qualities 
to a fuller extent here than in most parts of the 
country. 


Downing’s new work on fruits has just been 
received. It is precisely the book that has been 
wanted. I think you will agree with me in the 
conclusion that it will advance horticulture in 
this country twenty years at one leap. 

A copy should be on the table of every farmer, 
and also of every individual who owns one hund- 
red feet of ground. The money expended, by most 
of the farmers for violent political newspapers, 
would, every year, purchase such a work as this 
of Downing’s, and pay the subscription for the 
Cultivator. 

Now suppose the leisure moments of the mem- 
bers of their families were spent in investigating 
the various matters contained in these publica- 
tions—instead of accumulating political wrath 
and zeal—do you not suppose an important 
change, favorable to community, would be ef- 
fected! 

Rapid improvements are making in every de- 
partinent of horticulture and agriculture. Inter- 
est, and even necessity will soon require that 
they be adopted by our farming community. 

Many of these improvements are of a charac- 
ter that they cannot be understood and applied 
by a mere routine, as is practised with most of 
the manipulations of the farmer at the present 
day, but require an effort of the mind,—study, 
investigation, a knowledge of certain principles. 

This knowledge is to be obtained from such 
works as Downing’s Liebig’s, Lindley’s and from 
periodicals devoted to these subjects—yet the 
young farmer at the first step, meets with an in- 
dispensable difficulty. These works, he cannot 
read with much advantage, as he does not under- 
stand Potany and Chemistry. 

How much time and expense would it cost the 
farmer’s son to make himself sufficiently acquain- 
ted with the elements of thesesciences! During 
the last term in the Cleveland Medical College, a 
middle aged farmer. a man of wealth and intel- 
ligence, marticulated as a member of the class, for 
the sole purpose of attending Prof. St. John’s lee- 
tures on chemistry, and no student was more 
assiduous. He became familiar with the science 


by devoting a few weeks, and a few dollars to 
the subject. 

The several Medical schools and colleges in 
different parts of the State, afford opportunities 
for instruction in this branch, if the public would 
At the W. R. college, the pupils 


jmprove them. 
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of twoschools of young ladies attend the course 
of lectures on chemistry and mineralogy—why 
should not the young farmers during winter 
avail themselves of such opportunities for im- 
provement. Let us test the value of this kind 
of knowledge in one instance: Most 
know that plaster of Paris, sown on land, will 
sometimes bring excessive crops—at other times 
will entirely fail. To them, however, the whole 
matter is a mystery—Not so with one who is fa- 
miliar with agricultural chemistry—to him the 
rationale—the whys and wherefores are plain. 
He understands how itis accomplished; why it 
may fail, and how to ensure success. In fact, he 
becomes master of the valuable secret, to wit: 
How to enrich any upland farm at a very trifling 
expense. 
Very truly yours, J.P. KIRTLAND. 
SELECT LIST OF FRUIT, 
(Adapted to Northern Ohio.) 
APPLES. 


Summer Fruit. 
Early Harvest, 
Summer Rose, 


Winter Fruit. 
16 Waxen, 


2 17 Baldwin, 
3 Early Bough, 18 Yellow Bellefleur, 
4 Red Astrachan, 19 Brabant Bellefleur, 
5 Golden Sweeting, 20 Golden Russet, 
—_ 21 Doctor 
Autuma Fruit. 4 , 
. 2 22 Danverse Winter Sweet, 
6 Alexander, 23 Hubbardsion Nonsuch, 
7 York Russeting, 24 Old Nonsuch, 
8 Maiden’s Blush, 25 Jonathan, 
9 Fali Pippin, 26 Lady’s Apple 
10 Gravenstien, 27 : aie 


R.I. Greening, 


11 Jersey Sweeting, 28 Peck’s Pleasant, 


12 Wetherill’s White Sweeting, 29 Swaar. 

13 Fameuse, . 20 Esopus Spttzenturg, 

14 Pumpkin Sweeting, 31 Putnam Russet, 

15 Stroat. 32 Tewksbury White Blush. 

PEARS, * 

1 Madeleine, 10 Surpasse Virgalieu 

2 Bloodgood, ; 1] Ste nar deat see, ‘ 

3 Dearborn’s Seedling, 12 Dutchess d’ Angouleme, 

4 Bartleit’s, 

5 Striped Roussellett, enter. 
Autumn. 13 Buerre d’ Aremberg, 

ieee 14 Winter Nelis, 

- ney pra 15 Easter Buerre. 

7 Maria Louise, 

8 Seckle, Baking. 

9 Bishop's Thumb, 16 Uvedale’s St. Germain, 

18 Pound. 


17 Hunt's Connecticut, 


* We are indebted to G. Hoadley, Esq., the most experienced ama- 
teur cultivator of pears, for this list. 


PLUMS. 

Drap d’ Or, 6 Orleans, 
2 Imperial Gage, 7 Smith’s Orleans, 
3 Washington, 8 Italian Prune, 
4 Duane’s Purple, 9 Coe’s Golden Drop. 
5 Gwalsh, 

CHERRIES 
Hearts. 10 Napoleon, 

Early Purple Guigne, 1] China Biggarreau, 
2 Sweedish, 12 Elton, 
3 Davenport's Early, 13 Elkhorn or Tradescant. 
4 Black Eagle, — Duke. 
5 Biack Tartarian, r 
6 American Amber, a4 ped me, 
7 Downer’s Late. nig H 


16 Guigne Noir et Lusanti. 


Bigarreaus. Morello. 


8 American Heart 17 Belle et Magnifique, 
9 Yellow Spanish, 18 Corwin’s Morello. 
APRICOTS. 
1 Peach, 2 Moorpark. 
RASPBERRIES. 
1 Red Franconia, 3 Yellow Antwerp. 
2 Red Antwerp, S 
SRAWBERRIES. 
1 Hovey's, 4 Hudson, 
2 + nam, ea 5 Methven Castle, 
3 Ross Phenix, 
PBACHES. 
Freestone. 9 Cable's See@ling Melacaton, t 
1 Early Ann, 19 Old Mixon Freestone, 
2 Early York, 11 Red Rareripe, 
3 Livingston N. Y. Rareripe, 12 Yellow Rareripe, 
4 Favorite, 13 Red Checked, Melacaton. 
5 Morris’ Red Rareripe, Cling Stones. 
6 Morrissiana, 11 Cable's Cling, 
7 Atwater, * 15 Oldmixon, 
8 Malta, 16 Heath, 


’ 
* Atwater, fine seedling of the Morris’ Red Rareripe; raised 
hy the late Mr. Atwater of Wallingford, Connecticut. 


t Cable's Seedling Malacaton, a seedling from the o!d Malaca- | 
ton, raised by Mr. Cable of Cleveland; one of the best of our peaches. | 


.2 


GRAPES, 
1 Olmsted, 3 Catawha, 
Issabella, 4 Alexander. 


Drartninc Lanps.—We intend to give instruc- 
tions respecting this important means of improve- 
ment, as soon as we can effect better arrange- 
ments for obtaining engravings. If any of our 
readers in this vicinity desire knowledge on the 
subject, we advise them to call and examinea 
ditch recently made on the farm of Dr. Goodale, 
near the Penitentiary. An examination of it, 
and a few minutes explanation ot the philosophy 
of its effects, will be better than many hours of 
reading on the subject. 


farmers | 
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| SILK CULTURE IN OHIO. 
Directions for cultivating Mulberry trees, construct- 
| ing Cocooneries and feeding Silkworms. 


[BY J. W. GILL.] 





Mount Preasant, July 1, 1845. 
M. B. Batrenam, Esq., Editor of O. Cultivator. 
| Dear Sir:—In connection with my former com- 
munication, and in compliance with your request 
I now add what I consider to be the best method 
of cultivating the mulberry tree, constructing 
cocooneries, and feeding silk worms: 

First: | would advise all our farmers to plant 
and cultivate the best varieties of White Mulberry, 
as the Canton, Brussa, Asiatic, &c. They are 
hardy, willthrive wellon any ordinarily good soil, 
and are preferable for branch feeding in the ‘‘cra- 
| dles” to be hereinafter described. 
| Second: The proper soil for the multicaulis 

| mulberry, is such as is suitable for producing eith- 
_er wheat or corn, but itshould not be a cold spouty 
| soil; itshould be ploughed deep, in the winter, or 
‘early in the spring, and thoroughly harrowed. 
| About the usual time for planting corn, strike it 
off in rows five feet apart, and divest the trees of 
their side branches, and drill them in the row, 
the root of one at the top of another, and cover 
all up about three inches deep, also drill the later- 
al branches in rows by themselves, in same 
manner as the trees, and cultivate them as you 
would acropof corn. About the first of Novem- 
ber take a sharp spade and cut off the body of 
|the buried tree, beyond the first tree put up from 
the root, which, with the old root, leave for a per- 
/manent orchard, as they will stand the frost.— 
|Take up all the balance of the trees growing 
from the body and branches, and bury them in 
a standing position, in a rick five feet wide, and 
| any desired length; shake the soil.wellin among 
| the trees; cover them withstraw, and cut a drain 
around the rick, and cover all over with boards to 
let the rain pass off, and they will be sure to 
keep safe. ‘Take them up in the spring and plant 
them as before stated. 


A cocoonery should be so constructed as to 
have the temperature under control. Fresh air 
should be let in througha number of vent holes 
at the sides on the floor, with slides to open or 
shut at pleasure; there should be one board chim- 
ney at least twenty inches square to every twen- 
ty square feet of coccoonery, going from the up- 
per floor of each feeding room out through the 
| roof; this will draw offthe impure air. 
| The best plan for feeding shelves is this: take 
| 
| 





|height from floor to ceiling; nail on slats one 
|inch apart for groves, and 14 inches apart for the 
| different tier of shelves, and set them in rows 3 
| feet apart; for shelves make frames and cover with 
| muslin or thin boards—make them 24 feet wide 
| and 3 feet long, and let them rest in the groves 
| of the uprghts on their centers. For cleaning the 
| worms, have nets with meshes j inch square, 
bound round with coarse linen, or take strips of 
wood 3 feet long, 1 inch wide and 4 inch thick, 
and pierce holes through them # inch apart, and 
with twine passed back and forward, forming, 
| when stretched, a net or rack 24 feet wide, and 
| when they are laid over the shelf of worms to be 
removed, lay on a few twigs, first crossways, 
then feed with leaves, and the worms can be 
thinned, shifted and cleaned with the greatest 
facility. Shelves for putting the worms on after 
their last moulting to spin, should be thus con- 
structed: make racks of lath to reach from floor to 
ceiling, 5 feet wide, and cross lath 14 inches 
apart, and set them up at convenient distances, 
across the end or along the side of feeding room, 
and lay on boards for shelves the entire length of 
room, and 5 feet wide and 14 inches between 
| shelves; then take corn husks, split them into rib- 
bons and string them on twine through the shank, 
and hang them between the shelves, by fastening 
one end to a nail in upper shelf, and passing 
through and fastening at opposite side; the sec- 
ond tack, 6 inches from the first, making two 
rows of husks hanging 6 inches apart, with the 
point end touching the under shelf. Between 
these husks set up a row of broom corn, then have 
'a space of 3 feet to insert the next hurdles with 





boards six inches wide by one inch thick, and| 





the wornis on them after their last moulting; then 
as before, two rows of husks and broom corn, 
and then nets, and so on with all the shelves, 
and feed the worms until they mount to spin; 
should any remain unmounted five days after 
they generally commence to spin, remove them 
to a new space; and gather the cocoons in four 
days afterwards, being careful to make three par- 
cels: First—the dead and imperfect: Second—the 
double ones, and Third—the perfect, which im- 
mediately kill by suffocation with charcoal, car- 
bonie acid gas, or camphor; then spread them out 
thin until perfectly dried; cut both ends of the 
double cocoons thus |, and the miller will come 
out healthy, and lay as good eggs as from the best 
single cocoons. The sun should not be permitted 
to shine on the worms, through the windows, 
and strong daylight should be excluded; the 
worms should be sprinkled with air slacked lime 
once in every two days. Eggs should be kept 
dry, and sothat air can get at them, in an ice 
house, until wanted; from thence introduce them 
| into acellar four days; then in a room four days; 
then into hatching room,where there is a fire regu- 
| larly kept in cold weather; bring on lots this way 
;every week; after their first moulting introduce 
| them into the cocoonery, feed lightly, and be care- 
ful not to disturb them when moulting. At 
| all other times feed them as much as they will 
| eat; feed at least seven times in twenty four hours; 
(first feed, 4 A. M., last feed, 10 P. M. When 
the trees are numerous, or sufficiently grown to 
| be pruned, and worms fed with branches, use 
Gill's self cleaning and ventilating cradles—see 
|description. This method is preferable, and 
much cheaper, than any other when feeding ex- 
tensively, and for profit. Silk should be reeled 
an even thread of 8 to 10 fibres fine, (worth $5 Ib.) 
for manufacturing, and on the Piedmontese or 
T. White’s patent reel and twister (for organzine 
worth $7.) The sooner cocoons are reeled the 
better, as after 1 month they begin to depreciate 
in value, and are not worth more than one half 
their first value when suffered to remain 15 
months unreeled. 


DESCRIPTION OF GILL’S VENTILATING 
CRADLE FOR FEEDING SILK WORMS. 
Patented by J. W. Gill, of Mt. Pleasant, O., May, 14, 1843. 

(Side view of Cradle.) 




























































































(End view of Cradle.) 


To suit ashed or building 15 feet wide, the 
cradle should be 12 feet long, and have three 
rockers, 4 feet long, made of plank 15 to 18 in- 
ches wide, and about 14 inches in thickness: A 
trough made of two boards joined at the bottom, 
and spreading one foot wide at the upper edge, 
with one end closed, is to be inserted into notch- 
es, made in the centre of each rocker; this forms 
the bottom of the cradle. From the point of each 
rocker, a post 24 feet long extends upwards, a 
little outwardly inclined. A narrow strip of 
boards runs along the top of these posts, to which 
and to the upper edge of the trough sides lath 
are fastened 1-4 inch apart. 8 inches above the 
trough fasten slats about 4 inches apart, aud on 
these lay the mulberry branches, which. are to 
be cut about 1 foot long with the leaves on. Feed- 
ing in the cradles commences when the worms 
are half grown, and continues till they spin.— 





Leaves should not be put in, in quantity, toleave 
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a surplus to dry up, litter the trough, and obstruct | 
ventillation. ‘The cradle should be gently rock- | 
ed at each feeding; thereby removing all impure 
air from about the worms, and branches, and | 
shaking down the dry leaves excrements into) 
the trough—which is washed out, by occasional— | 
ly pouring in water at the closed end. The mo- 
tion of rocking is very agreeable to the worms, | 
being similar to that of the branches, when feed- 
ing in a state of nature. Another advantage is, | 
that no worms can fall through the trough to the | 
ground—those that happen to fell in the brush, | 
crawl to thesides and ascend to the top at pleas- | 
ure. The worms readily spin among the aceu-| 
mulated branches in the cradle, making but little | 
floss, and seldom double cocoons. By fenders) 
on the rockers, mice, &c.,can be prevented from | 
destroying them. 

The sheds and cradles are cheap, and easily 
constructed, and meet all the wants of the; 
worms, which are protection from storms, birds, 
&c., pure air, cleanliness, regular feeding, and 
fresh nutricious leaves, and to be undisturbed by 
handling, (especially when moulting) and to 
Spin its cocoon when ready. It curtails the ex- 
pense of fixtures and feeding more than half, 
and doubles the product of silk from a given 
quantity of worms, over any other mode of feed- 
ing heretofore practised. With this cradle, and 
common piedmontese reel, or White’s patent 
Reel and Twister, both of which are constructed | 
by Mr. E. Harris, of Mt. Pleasant, every person 
may raise, real, and twist silk, with a certainty 
of large profit for all labor and investments. I 
will sell Rights to use the cradle at one dollar 
each. And any feeder will be authorized to use 
any number he may wish, in his own operations, 
for ten dollars, during the whole term of the 
patent. JOHN W. GILL. 


P. S. Orders for any description of manutac- 
tured silks promptly executed—a general variety 
of staple silks or velvets, satins, all kinds of vest, 
coat, and dress silks, plain and figured; cravats, 
printed handkerchiefs, plush, gloves, hosiery, 
shirts, drawers, &c. &e., constantly manufactur- 
ing, and for sale. Cocoons and reeled silk pur- 
chased at all times, at prices as heretofore; viz: 
for cocoons that will yield 1 lb. of reeled silk, $4 


my place and examined my plow; and if he pur- 
chased one, he probably can give an opinion as 
to its merits on bottom lands. 

The best way to work the plow is, to take the 
fore wheels of a wagon and hitch up the plow 
to the axletree, nearest to the off wheel, so 
that wheel will run in the furrow imade by the 
plow preceding the subsoil plow. In astiff clay, 
it is work for 4 horses to do it well; and as it is 
work done for years, it should be well done. 

The time will come, when our farmers will 
plow less acres, but plow deeper, and make more 
money with less work than they now do. If [ 
was asked, how shall I guard against excessive 
rains and moisture? I would answer plow deep: or 
how shall I manage to have my crops stand long 
and scorching droughts! I would answer plow 
deep; as that would enable the roots to strike for 
moisture deep, when with an unbroken subsoil, 
they could not penetrate. 


Respectfully, &c., J. BRACE. 





Sussoi. PLowine.—Col. Sherwood, of Auburn, 
made use of the subsoil plow the past season, on 
fifteen acres. A part of the subsoiled land was 
planted to corn, and a part sown with wheat in 
the fall. The soil was loamy, and the subsoil 
hard clay and gravel. He used the subsoil plow 
of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. It required four 
oxen to draw it; the team worked over from an 
acre to an acreand aquarteraday. The ground 
had not been plowed for thirty years. It was 
naturally wet, so much so, that in a wet time 
the water would stand on it to the injury of the 
grass. The effect of the subsoiling was, to ren- 
der the soil and subsoil so friable, that the water 
immediately found its way through; and though 
a portion of the past season was very wet, the 
water at no time, remained on or near the sur- 
face, as to do the least damage to the crop. That 
part which was put to corn was first planted on 
the 20th of May, but the seed failed, and it was 
planted again on the last day of May, and first 
day of June, and grew so vigorously, that it got 
ripe as soon as other corn in the neighborhood. 
Several strips, of 20 to 30 feet wide, were left 
through the field not subsoiled. The difference 
in favor of the subsoiled portion was very obvi- 





| 





per bu., and that proportion, for superior or in- 
ferior cocoons. For even reeled silk, $5 per ib. 
Payable 1-2 in cash and 1-2 in manufactured 
silks. J. W. G. 


|ous, in the ranker growth and larger size of the 


corn on that part—it was so plain, that it might 
'be seen toarow. The different portions were 
not measured separately at harvest-time.—Cult. 











Subsoil Plowing. 
Cincinnati, July, 1845. 


Mr. Batenam:—As the construction and ope- 
ration of the subsoil plow is engaging the atten- 


tion of a number of your readers, [ would inform 
them that I purchased one of these implements 
manufactured by Messrs. Ely & Campbell of this 
city, have given it a thorough trial, and find, so 


far, it answers all that was promised by its; 


friends. I was enabled to work the ground, (a 


stiff clay subsoil,) 18 inches deep with it, by follow-. 


ing 2 other plows. I worked deeper than for an 


ordinary crop,it being designed for vineyard plan- , 


ting—and I think it is nearly as well worked as 
if it had been trenched at a cost of $75 to $90 
per acre. 


der-drains the superabundant moisture. It also 


It costs about $6 to subsoil it; has. 
performed the work well, preventing the ordi-| 
nary waste that would have been the conse-| 
quence of common plowing; as it loosens the. 
ground tosuch a depth that it absorbs and un- 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 

| Washing Sheep and preparing Wool. 
Mr. BateHam:—By comparing the sales of wool 
| this, with those of last season, it is very evident 
| that the farmers of Ohio are awakening to the 
| importance of the eulture of wool. Not only are 
they directing their attention more earnestly to 
this branch of business, but they are also more 
| particular with regard to the quality of that arti- 
icle. All will esteem this as worthy and highly 
!commendable; but there is uwnother matter to 
| which, throngh you, | would beg to call their at- 
tention, and that is the “washing their sheep and 

tying up their wool.” 

You doubtless know that, on this particular 


there is a lamentable deficiency, and that it has | 


given to the wool of this state a bad charac- 
ter in the estimation of the eastern manufacturers. 
Take the State throughout, and there is not one 
in the Union better adapted to the growth of 
sheep, possessing every facility too of preparing 
the wool in a proper manner for market. If those 
who grow wool would but reflect that wool wash- 
ed and put up in a slovenly manner, commands 
a much less price, that in packing it requires 
more sacks, and costs more for transportation, 
they would at once be convinced of the propriety 
of rendering their wool clean, and of putting it 
up neatly. Not only will they secure a higher 


retains moisture for the roots of plants in a long, | price, but they will always sell it more readily; 
drought, and for lands having a clayey subsoil | for that man who has the character for putting 
I think the plow invaluable; also to renew and | Up his wool honestly and carefully will be able to 
renovate the old worn bottom lands along the | sell, when others, from the dullness of the mar- 
Scioto; the work there would be easy, and I have ket, or other causes will not be able to do so. 

no doubt, would add 10 bushels per acre, tothe, A few plain hints will suffice on the subject of 
corn crop, for several years, by one good subsoil-| Washing, shearing and tying up the fleeces. So 


lected for that purpose should be a stream of suf- 


ficient size, and having a rapid current. The 
necessity of this will be apparent to all at first 
sight. The sheep should be taken in, and keep- 
ing the head sufficiently elevated, the washing 
should be performed by squeezing the fleece, and 
by grasping the wool in the hand until the water 
flowing from it will not be colored with the dirt. 
Then it should be taken tosome higher and purer 
part of the stream and there ringed. It would be 
well that time would be afforded for this 
foul water to flow down before another sheep 
be taken in. During the process of washing 
itshould be borne in mind that the animal is 
taken into an element foreign to its nature, 
and for which it holds a feeling of great ab- 
horrence, and therefore whilst there should be 
handled and treated as kindly as is consistent 
with a pertect cleansing. It should then be put 
into a . me pasturage, free from burrs, black logs 
or half burnt stumps. During the heat of the 
day they are disposed to lie down beside fences 
and hehind logs and stumps and if they have a 
burnt or charred surface a serious injury will re- 
result to the fleece. At the end of three days they 
should be shorn, and the proper plan is to raise 
the sheep nearly upright, resting upon its hind 
legs, whilst its forelegs are placed between the 
knees of the operator,and then commencing to 
shear at the head and continuing downward 
whilst the fleece rolls off and without being brok- 
en in pieces, the animal is saved the infliction of 
severe ligatures, and the operation is performed 


|in much less time. 


The fleece should then be placed shorn side 
down upon a cleanly swept barn or other floor, 
the sides are folded over so that it will not exceed 
ten or twelve inches in width, the head and neck 
portion is now turned back as far as the part 
shorn from the shouider, and then beginning at 
the tail end of the fleece it is rolled as tight as 
possible the entire length, and then tied by pase- 
ing a piece of strong twine around the middle by 
the assistant, then crossing each end of the 
twine is taken in opposite directions until they 
meet on the opposite side and there firmly tied. 
The flece should then be placed in a clean corner 
regularly piled up with a few clean boards upon 
the top and weights thereon and left in that situ- 
ation until removed for market. This compress- 
ion wiil give the fleece a compact form, and will 
pack to an advantage. 

Wool prepared in this manner will always com- 
mand a higher price, sell more readily and is in 
every respect more desirable; and if the wool- 
growers in the state would become emulous in 
the strife as to the best specimen of prepared wool 
we would soon be relieved of the necessity of 
sending ourselves our wool to the eastern market 
but would find purchasers in swarms at our 
doors. 

What county in the State will become the 
“Dutchess county of New York’ or the ‘* Wash- 
ington county of Pennsylvania”. We shall see. 

A WOOL-GROWER OF KNOX COUNTY. 


Influence of the Moon on Agriculture 

Mr. Batewam:—The Ohio Cuitivator just re- 
ceived, contains a call for facts or materials for 
the discussion of the subject of the moon’s influ- 
ence upon agriculture. I send you the follow- 
ing without comment: 

On the 29th day of June 1844, my brother 
planted six hills of cucumbers. The hills were pre- 
pared by digging small holes with a hoe, and then 
putting a barn shovel-full of unleached ashes into 
each hill, covered about two inches with fine dirt. 
Six hills more were prepared the same hour and 
in the same manner, ready for the seed. The 
same number of seeds were put into each of the 
iast mentioned on the first day of July, covered 
the same as the former. About 40 hours time in- 
tervened between dropping the seed into the first 
six hills and droping into the latter. The moon 
filled on Sunday the 30th of June. When the 
third leaf appeared there began to be an appar- 
ent dfference in the growth of the plants, which 
continued to increase to maturity. They were 
al sowed at the same time and in the same man- 
nler. Now for the result. Those planted after 








ing. It would open fresh nutriment to the roots | soon in May as the state of the weather will per- 
of the crop. Dr. Watts of Chillicothe was at’ mit, the sheep should be washed. The place se- 








the fulling of the moon, covered the ground 
about eau tara thicker, and produced about one 
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third more cucumbers. We do not recollect 
whether there was any difference in quality or 
not, as they were picked when wanted for use. 

Another experiment was as follows: 

In 1842 he prepared a field for peas. He sowed 
a part of the field in the month of April, on Fri- 
day before.the fullof the moon. The balance 
was sownon Monday after the {ull of the moon. 
The vines all grew thrifty, but those sown before 
the full of the moon, bore a few peas and blows, 
and continued bearing good healthy blows, but 
very few peas up tothe time they were cut. The 
vines green and thrifty allthe time. Thosesown 
after the full moon, grew, blossomed, ripened, 
and a good crop harvested in due time. 

Now let tliose who are skeptical about planting 
‘in the moon,” tell the cause of the difference in 
the produce of the crop. 

My brother wasled to make the experiments 
by the remarks of experienced and observant 
farmers, who either did, or did not believe in 
the influence of the moon upon the vegetable 
kingdom. He is experimenting with potatoes 
this year to some extent, you can have the result 
hereafter if you wish. 

If the conclusions to which he has arrived are 
sustained by experience, the theory would be to 
put the seed for roots and vines in the ground 
after the full moon. 

Respectfully yours, 

Sevitte, Medina Co., O. 

Remarks.—The writer has our thanks for send- 
ing the foregoing in answer to our request. We 
are always glad to be informed of the results of 
any experiments in matters relating to agriculture; 

’ but it must be borne in mind that in order to be 
really valuable, or to prove anything, experi- 
ments must be carefully conducted, and all the cir- 
cumstances should be noted and stated in the ac- 
count. In reference to the cases above related, 
every intelligent gardener is aware that it would 
often make very great difference in the growth 
of plants whether the seed was planted imme- 
diately after preparing the ground, or after it had 
been allowed to dry two or three days in a July 
sun. Then too, for aught that is stated to the 
contrary, a fine shower may have intervened— 
the seed may have been different, or other causes 
may have affected the plants sufficiently to have 
produced all the difference in the result, without 
the agency of Junarinfluence. lt would require 
a multitude of such experiments to produce con- 
viction in our mind, when opposed by the 
amount of evidence that exists on the other side. 
We shal] examine this hereafter.—En. 

Letter from Western New York. 

Burrao July 21, 1845. 

The weather throughout the counties of Erie 
and Genesee, has been unusually hot and dry — 
We have had but little rain for the last ninety 
days. We have not even had good dews. The 
country is nearly dried,up. Farmers are making 
their hay, but it’s a very small crop at best. In- 
stead of two or three tons to the acre, it takes 
two or three acresto make a ton. The springs 
and streams are drier now than they usually are 
the first of September. All our crops will be light 
except Wheat and Corn; Winter wheat is a good 
average crop, and corn promises egally well.— 
Taking things all in all, the farmer has much cause 
to be thankful that it is no worse, but stili, we 
want rain very much indeed. 

I congratulate you upon the result of your State 
Agricultural Convention. It is a glorious begin- 
ning, and the good fruits will show themselves 
ere long; though the harvest will be more abun- 
dant another year, and each year willincrease the 
the product until the granery is full. 1 rejoice 
that there are men in your good State who appre- 
ciate the importance of agriculture, and the ne- 
cessity for central organization to ensure thorough 
action throughout the State. The beginning at 
Columbus was much more promising than when 
we organized our own State Society. You well 
know how much had to be done by the few, be- 
fore life and action cou!d be infused into the mass. 
And how much was accomplished by a few reso- 
lute spirits. What annual meetings we have 
now! And with what avidity are the published 
transactions of the society sought by all classes of 


N. B. EASTMAN. 








| 

the community! They are to be found in the calls usa ‘Loco Foco”! Now. we deem this a 
splendid library of the rich, and upon the single | gross /ibel on us, Mr. Tocsin; but presuming that 
shelf of the cottager. They are gradually infusing | you did it through ignorance, we shall not cooper 
leven into the public mind, and each year produ-| you this time. But remember hereafter, that we 
ces the rich results thereof. * ** * | belong to no political party whatever. We have 
Vith best wishes, sincerely yours, \served them as we once heard Abby Kelly say 
YT. C. PETERS. |she served the Society of Quakers with which 
—_—v—mmnnmemmens (she was formerly connected—we excommunicated 

| them from our fellowship and confidence! 

| 








| Frye Surep in Clermont Co.—We received sev- 
eral months ago (but inadvertantly omitted to no- 
| tice) some fine samples of wool, from the flock of 
|Mr. M. Titus, near Batavia, Clermont Co. The 
|samples were handed, with others, to the Com- 
| mittee on wool at the late Convention; but the 
|name being written in small hand on the back of 
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Editorial Chat. 

The weather has been quite amiable for the 
past ten days, and we therefore concluded to 
defer our trip to the north till the articles were | 
prepared for this number of our paper. Shall be | 
off now before it goes to press, so as to be home 
again in time forour next. Several Communica- 
tions, notices of books, &c., are unavoidably de- 
ferred. 

Cant Go.—Our friends Gill, Nichols, Ladd and 
others, in the eastern part of the State, are inform- 
ed that we shall not be able to visit that region as 
we had promised, at least for several months to 
come; inasmuch as Messrs. Neil, Moore & Co. 
are too rich to care about rendering us any assis- 
tance, and we find Walker’s stage line rather 
too slow for long distances. 








Greene County.—We spent a day last week, 
in viewing some of the best wheat farms in the 
vicinity of Xenia. Should have been glad to have 
staid longer, had circumstances permitted. We 








were very favorably impressed respecting the 
character of the lands, (and some of the farmers) of | 
that region, especially with reference to the great | 
staple, Wheat. We believe Greene county has 
excelled all others in the State this year, in that 
crop. Shallspeak of this in our next. | 


' 
| 
(<r The Columbus Horticultural Society pro- | 
ose to have a meeting and exhibition next month. | 
Notice in our next. 
ir“ The Ohio State Board of Agriculture” | 
will probably meet for organization, &c., within 
a month or two. 





©The Im. Quar. Jour. of Agriculture and Sci-| 
ence.” Vol. 2, No. 1, is on our table. We have! 
before spoken highly of the work, and it really 
deserves all praise—and liberal patronage. Con- 
ducted by Drs. Emmons & Prime, Albany, N. Y. 
$3 per year. 

“The Farmers Library, &c., Skinner’s new 
Magazine, published by Greely & Mellrath, New 
York, we see has made its appearance, and been 
received by some of our neighbors. It is highly | 
spoken of, as 't doubtless deserves to be, emana-| 
ting from such men. We noticed the prospectus 
some time since, and will speak of the work 
when our exchange copy arrives. | 

The American Agriculturlist’s Almanac for | 
1846, (by A. B. Allen) was received some weeks| 
since, but got buried up. It is well calculated to} 
be useful among farmers. 

For English Papers, received by the last stea-| 
mer, our thanks are due to Messrs. Simmonds & | 


Ward, newspaper agents, No. 18, Corn Hill, Lon-| 
don. 





Funny !—The editor of the Piketon Tocsin co-| 
pies the paragraph headed “singular”? in our last | 
number, and admits that the coat fits his back; 
then, to prevent his readers from discontinuing 
his paper and subscribing for the Cultivator, he 


the envelope, the Committee did not notice it, or 


ascertain from whence they came. The wool is 
of excellent quality, as may be supposed from the 
following memorandum which we find attached: 
“The whole clip, of a flock of 500, was worth in 
New York, last July (°44,) 55 cents per lb.— 
Weight of washed fleeces, from 3 to 54 lbs. Ori- 
ginal stock brought from Duchess Co., N. Y.—a 
cross of Saxon and Merino.” 





Woot From Licxinc Co.—We have received 
six specimens of wool from the flock of Mr. Abram 
Miller, near Etna, Licking Co., which we think 
‘can’t be beat’? by any flock in the State; espe- 
cially when weight as well as fineness of fleece 
is considered. (See our No. 12, p. 91.) 





Scroro VatLtey Broom Corn.—The Messrs, Ea- 
ton have commenced cutting the earliest of their 
immense fields of broom corn, of which we have 
before spoken. They inform us that the crop 
will be a splendid one, notwithstanding the un- 
favorable spring. Most of their fields had to be 
replanted several times, and the last planting was 
not finished till the 3d day of July. On the 21st 
of July they commenced cutting (where it mostly 
escaped the spring frosts,) and some of the stalks 
were fifteen feet high! We shall give an account 
of the mode of culture, &c., at a suitable time. 








Exportof Wheat & Flour at Cleveland. 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of July 12, 
in a lengthy article on the flour and wheat trade 
of the west gives a table from the official reports 
of the Collector at Cleveland, which shows that 
the amount of wheat and flour exported from 
that place, the present year up to July 1, is near- 
ly one half less than ior the corresponding period 
‘of last year—and several preceding years. The 
figures stand thus: 


Receipts at Cleveland, to July 1. 


1845. 1844. 1843. 1842. 1841. 
Wheat,..... 170,510 536,820 227,000 483,870 606,125 
Flour .... «. 176,294 255,204 222,585 153,475 206,500 


Inasmuch as the exports from Ohio were not 
materially above the average last fall, the ed- 
itor of the Advertiser seems semewhat at a loss 
to account for so great a falling off this year. He 
attempts to explain it in part by supposing that 
owing to the mildness of the past winter a larger 
quantity than usual went off by the Ohio river.— 
but it would be easy to show that this cause had 
very little if any influence. Another reason sug- 
gested is, that owing to the low prices of wheat 
this season, farmers have kept over a larger 
quantity than usual. We have no doubt but 
that low prices and the prospect of a short crop 
induced some farmers to hold on to their wheat, 
and materially lessened the amount of exports 
during the month of June; but at the same time, 
from what we have seen and learned among the 
wheat farmers of Ohio, there is, after all, a less 
amount of old wheat on hand than is usual at this 
season of the year. 

What then are the facts in the case? Why 
simply, what we have all along contended, but 
is disbelieved by many, that the Ohio wheat crop 


_of 1844 was several millions of bushels less than of 
| the year preceding; and that the estimates of 
| the Commissioner of Patents, which have been 


scouted at by some, are altogether a nearer ap- 
proximation to the truth than the estimates of 
those who affected to believe them unworthy of 
credence. 
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LADIES’ 


DEPARTMENT. 


Trouble in the “Ladies Saloon”--Alarm- 
ing Conspiracy against the Editor! 
Mr. Eprror:—I was sorry to learn by a remark 

in the last number of the Cultivator, that the La- 

pigs are neglecting you; for [ am convinced that 
the contributions from their pens have added 
much to the pleasure with which your paper has 
been perused by a large share of your readers, 

and have made it a welcome visitor in many a 

family circle where it would not otherwise have 

found access. I believe you are aware of this, 

Mr. Editor, and therefore [ do not wonder that 

you exclaim with some apparent concern, “‘what 

can the matter be!” [ ama little surprised, how- 
ever, that in attempting to surmise the cause of 
this ‘‘neglect,” nothing more plausible should 
have occurred to your mind than the warmth of 
the weather! I therefore esteem it my duty, as 
a friend, to inform you that the ladies of this re- 
gion, most of whom are readers of your paper, 
consider that you are guilty of neglecting them!— 
not individually, or personally; for they urge no 
particular claims, but as a class, in connection 
with the rest of your female readers. Are you 

startled at such a charge! Then listen, and I 

will explain. 

You cannot have forgotten, Mr. Editor, that 
in the first number of your paper, you promised 
that after a suitable time, you would obtain an 
‘assistant editor” whoshould take special charge 
of the ‘‘Ladies’ Dep*rtment.” This promise of 
course, excited high anticipations, and I be- 
lieve induced many to become subscribers, in the 
expectation that great additional interest would 
thereby be given to your pages. But, sir, after 
waiting patiently seven long months we see no 
evidence or intimation that this promise is to be 
fulfilled; and now forsooth you complain that the 
Isdies are neglecting you! But hark ye further, 
Mr. Editor! I havea secret which I feel bound 
to tell you! The young ladies of this neighbor- 
hood talk of conspiring together to bring a suit 
against you for breach of promise in reference to 
this matter, if you do not speedily show some dis- 
position to fulfillthat engagement! This was told 
me with the strictest injunction of secrecy, and 
promise on my part that I would not make it/| 
known to any person but just you! I do this in | 
order that you may be advised of what awaits | 
you, and in the hope that you will speedily re-| 
move the cause of complaint, or else offer such a} 
defence as will satisfy the plaintiffs that you are | 
not to blame in the premises. Awaiting the re-| 
sult of this friendly warning, 

I remain truly your friend 


A MARRIED LADY. 
Cuampaicn, Co., July 1845. 














*,* “ANGELS and ministers of grace defend us!” | 
We accused of neglecting the ladies and not ful-| 
filling our engagements! And then—mirabile | 
dictu!—threatened with prosecution on a charge 
of breach of promise! Was there ever such per- | 
secution as this! Then the cool, self-possessed | 
manner in which it is all done! Expect us to. 
to ‘speedily remove the cause of complaint,” for- | 
sooth—*‘or to offer such a defence as will satisfy, 
the plaintiffs that we are not to blame! Was ever 
a poor bach of an editor so abused by his readers! 
But let us look for a moment at the grounds up- 
on which these terrible charges and threatnings | 
are based. What were the conditions of the prom- 
ise in question? Here we have it; on page 5, No. | 
1, it reads thus: **He (the editor) promises, as_ 
soon as the profits of the Cultivator are sufficient | 
for that purpose, he will endeavor to find an as- 
sistant, who is qualified, and will consent to take | 
the editorial charge of the Ladies’ Department.” 
There, now, Misses ‘Plaintiffs,’ as the burden 
of proof must lie on your side, how do you expect. 
to prove that ‘‘the profits of the Cultivator are 
sufficient!” This is what we should like to see 
you do, for we are not yet quite able to doit, not-| 


withstanding our success bas been very encour- | 
aging. Then, again, it may not be an easy task 
for us to find one who is rightly qualified for the | 
station; and who can prove that we have not | 
made ‘**endeavors.” dt is true we have not yet | 
had an opportunity of visiting Champaign county, 





| 


leven here. 


——— 








but we intend to do so before many months, 
if time is allowed us!) In view of these circum- 
stances, therefore, we shall instruct our attorney 
to “join issue,” and plead “not guilty!”— Ep. 


Somewhat Personal. 


Our late visit to Springfield seems to have had 
a fortunate influence in removing from the mind 
of the editor of the Republic a strangely errone- 
ous impression. We rejoice at this, for with friend 
Gallagher’s well known influence among the la- 
dies, such an impression on his mind might have 
proved highly injurious to us in that region! We 
copy his frank acknowledgment of his error, with 
the hope that if any other of our friends have im- 
bibed such a strange notion respecting the condi- 
tion of our proboscial frontispiece, they may here- 
after “stand corrected!” 

From the Springfield Republic. 

Mr. Bateham, of the Cultivator, paid our neigh- 
borhood a flying visit a few davs since. We 
were glad to see him among us, formany ‘easons, 
not the least of which was the annoying circum- 
stance that we had fallen into a mistake as to one 
feature of his personal appearance. With Mr. 
Bateham we had indentified a broken nose, and 
while reading his editorials, although we enjoyed 
their freshness,and felt the force of their teachings, 
yet looking right out of them into our face was 
the editor’s face with a broken nose. We are 
now happy to inform our friends, ladies and 
all, that Mr. Bateham is ‘‘a very personable man,” 
and carries about with him a very noseable face, 
promontorial—roman like. And by that same 
his face, we feel warranted in saying that he is 
not a dangerous man; having in remembrance the 
ancient adage that “a Roman knows no dan- 
ger.” * * * * * * * 


But we have seen our agricultural brother, and 
that single difficulty being removed, have read 
his paper with much interest, especially the fol- 
lowing note of his visit to Clark county. 








Ed@itor’s Rambles. 
(Continued from last number.) 


Curron.—Three miles east from Yellow Springs 
we came to the village of Clifton,—situated just 
on the boundary line of Clark and Greene coun- 
ties. Here the Little Miami river rushes with 
great violence through a narrow rocky channel, 
and has a descent of about 100 feet; affording 
extensive water power for mills, &c., a part only 
of which is as yet occupied. We observed sev- 
eralsaw mills, one or two flouring mills, and a 
large cotton manufactory; the last named is situ- 
ated just over the principal fall of the river, 
where the water is precipitated into a chasm 70 
or 80 feet in depth, and almost concealed from 
view, by the overhanging rocks. This town is 
surrounded by a fertile farming country, and 


being within two or three miles of the proposed 
' railroad, its water power must, ere long, render it 
a place of considerable business;while its romantic 


scenery and proximity to the springs make it an 
attractive place for strangers. 

Sovrn Cuarteston is 10 miles east of Clifton, 
and 12 miles from Springfield. Here, our read- 
ers are aware, there is kept up one of the oldest 
and most efficient agricultural societies in the 


State; hence it will naturally be supposed that it 


is not only a good farming township, but a town- 
ship of good farmers. The former it certainly is, 
though not superior to many others; 1t has also 
good farmers—men of much intelligence and 


| enterprize; but, as in other places, their number 


is much smaller than we had hoped to find them. 
We had not time, (nor inclination owing to the 
extremely hot weather,) to visit many farms, but 
from what we saw in riding through the town- 
ship, in several directions, there is much room 
for improvements in the practice of farming, 
In very many places the crops gave 


‘evidence of poor tillage, and the buildings and 


fences bore testimony that the minds of their 
owners were in as much need of cultivatoring as 
those living in less favored districts. We saw 
some farms that appeared to be well managed, 
however, and we met with some farmers who 
by their intelligence and enterprize, as well as 


by their generosity and public spirit, do honor to 
their noble profession. 

Judge Harrold & Sons, are well known as a 
part of the first settlers of this region, and 
among the largest land owners and cattle deal- 
ers. Their lands are mostly within the borders 
of Madison county, though in all other respects, 
they may be regarded as belonging to South 
Charleston. Like most of the early settled farm- 
ers of that region, their attention has been al- 
most exclusively devoted to the rearing, purcha- 
sing and feeding of cattle for the drovers. Until 
within 3 or 4 years past, this business was found 
more profitable than ordinary farming, and hand- 
some fortunes have been made by it, but of late 
years very little profit has been realized in it, and 
the more enterprising portion of the men are 
turning their attention, in part at least, to other 
departments, as sheep farming, wheat growing, 
&c. And here they are made to see the impor- 
tance of possessing more knowledge, respecting 
the diversified arts and operations of correct 
farming. 

The Messrs. Harrold possess a large and beau- 
tiful herd of Durham cattle, and have reared 
many steers of high grade from this stock, which 
have been much praised by drovers and butch- 
ers, and fully corroborated the claims of the 
advocates of that breed, for earliness of maturity, 
and ease of fattening. Their Durhams are 
mostly descendants from the importation of 1817, 
from the choicest of Col. Powell’s herd near Phil- 
adelphia; and some were bred by Mr. Sanders of 
Kentucky. These cattle may not have quite so 
JSashionable a form,in every particular,as the more 
modern importations, but it is not often that we 
find handsomer or better formed stock for the 
purposes intended. Since the decline in prices 
of beef cattle, and the consequent small profits 
of cattle raisers and dealers, the Messrs. Harrold 
(and others) have began to turn their attention 
to wool growing, and they now keep a large 
flock of sheep in connection with their cattle, 
and say they intend to increase this department 
of their business. 

The Farm of the Messrs. Pierce is a little near- 
er the village of South Charleston; and here we 
again found achoice lot of Durhams. These are 
mainly decendants of the Ohio Company’s im- 
portation; or rather a cross of that with the Pow- 

















ell stock. Several of these are very beautiful, 
and we do not at all wonder that with such ani- 
mals as these and Judge Harrold’s, the exhibitions 
of the South Charleston Agricultural Society have 
excited much interest. The Messrs. Pierce are 
evidently men of great industry and enterprize, 
and are not so exclusively devoted to the cattle 
trade as some of their neighbors. Wesaw many 
evidences of improvements on their farm, and 
have no doubt more still will be manifest ina few 
years. They have a fine flock of sheep—Merino 
and Saxony; but owing to the flatness of the land, 
want of care, or some other cause, they have lost 
large numbers by the rot and other diseases with- 
in 2or 3 years. We saw some fair wheat, corn 
and grass on the farm of the Messrs. Pierce; they 
are also engaged in the manufacture of horse 
rakes and some other mechanical contrivances. 
Among these we saw in preparation a windmill 
for pumping water for stock; this we have no 
doubt will be found advantageous if rightly con- 
structed. 

The farm of Col. Buffemborger is within the 
border of Madison ( 0., and is a perfect speci- 
men ofa purely grazing or cattle farm. It em- 
braces 2000 acres of beautiful smooth prairie land 
sufficiently dry, and finely covered with grass, 
with a few large trees affording shade to the cat- 
tle, but not sufficient to intercept the view. Of 
this land he has fwelve hundred acres in one field, 
the whole of which is spread out at once before the 
eye, appearing as level as the surface of a calm 
lake. In this field he has 400 head of cattle, most- 
ly full grown, and many of them one half to three 
fourth blood Durham, purchased when one or two 
years old from farmers in the surrounding coun- 
try, and here kept till ready for the butchers or 
drovers. We found Col. B. on horseback, among 
the cattle, in the shade of some fine trees. He 
evidently enjoys this kind of farming and the 
companionship of his sleek thrifty cattle; but on 
taking a glance at his residence we could not 
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help thinking 1t would contribute much to his 
happiness if he would provide himself with a 
companion, and attractions of a different kind 
within and around his dwelling—but of this we 
have no right to speak in public! 

The disease called Trembles, in catile, and its 
concomitant, Milk Sickness in persons, was until 
within a few years, quite prevalent around South 
Charleston. The cause of the malady has been 
the subject of much discussion throughout the 
whole western country for many years, and even 
now it is not decided; though a majority seem to 
have settled down in the belief that it is caused 
by poisonous wild plants being eaten by the cat- 
tle. This seems to be corroborated by the circum- 
stance that the evil invariably ceases when the 
country becomes cleared up and the cattle are 
kept in pastures of the cultivated grasses. It 
still prevails tosome extent each year in many 
parts of the western country, and is a most seri- 
ous evil to the pioneer settlers. 








Visit to Cincinnati. 

We have seen rapid growth and improvements 
in other towns and cities, in our day, but none 
that can compare with the progress of this Queen 
City of the West. Our visit to Cincinnati in the 
early part of June, was at a more favorable season 
for observing the condition and progress of hor- 
ticulture in that vicinity, than any other we 
have enjoyed for six or seven years. We 
have not room to speak in particular of the nu- 
merous gardens and places that could be referred 
to as affording evidence of highly cultivated 
taste, and great horticultural skill; but we will 
say, that there is manifest a more general atten- 
tion to embellishments of this kind, in and around 
that city, than we have seen in any other 
place of so purely a business character, and with 
all, so young and growing. This attraction and 
commendable trait in the character of that city, 
can be attributed to nothing else than the influ- 
ence of its horticultural society, and _horticul- 
tural publications. They are exerting a silent, 
but powerful effect on the appearance of the 
place, and on the future enjoyments of the in- 
habitants, and they should be patronized and en- 
couraged by every one who desires the prosperi- 
ty and happiness of the community. 

The Horticultural Society hold weekly meet- 
ings during the seasons of flowers and fruit, 
(with occasional exhibitions.) We had the pleas- 
ure of attending one of these meetings, and were 
pleased to find that, although it was at a busy 
hour of a busy day, there were over twenty “good 
men and true” at the meeting. They bring in 
and compare the different kinds of flowers and, 
fruit, decide upon their names, qualities, &c. 
then discuss matters of business or science, as 
may be desired. These discussions and proceed- 
ings are published in the “Western Farmer and 
Gardener,” and the spirit of the meetings is thus 
imparted to the multitude. 

The following are the officers of the Society for 
the current year: 

Nicnotas Lonewortn, President. 

Davin Lorinc, A. H. Ewinc, Georce Granam, 
Vice Presidents. $s. 

J. L. Campsetr, Treasurer. 

J. P. Foot, Cor. Sec.; J. C. Jerrries, Rec. Sec. 

E. Bricuam, J. P. Foot, J.G. Antuony, Junivs 
Brace, 8. C. Parxuurst, M. Frace, and R. Bu- 
CHANAN, Council. 


The Nursery and Garden of Mr. Ernst we 
found in excellent order, as usual. The drought 
and hot sun had been rather severe on the flow- 
ers that were in bloom, but still there were 
enough left to charm the eye, and render the 
place most attractive. For richness and variety 
of scenery, and the tasteful decorations of art, 
few places around Cincinnati are equal to the 
residence of Mr. Ernst. His fruit trees, grape 
vines, &c., gave evidence of the best of care, 
and will,doubtless, make a fine growth this season. 

The Garden of James Howarth is about three 
miles west of town, by the river road. It is a 
new place, and not yet under good cultivation, 
but with skill and industry, it will in a year or 
two become quite attractive. Mr. H. has a large 
collection of green-house plants, and other orna- 
mental shrubs, &c. He sold a large number of 
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| the former this spring, at Chillicothe and Colum- 
‘bus. Thank him for that. 

Mr. Jacksons’ Garden, which we noticed last 
winter, we found in fine condition. His very 
large collection of Roses were a little past full 
bloom, but enough remained to make a beautiful 
display —indeed he has so many kinds that bloom 
continually, that he has always a fine display of 
them. Nor is it of roses alone, that he is a suc- 
cessful cultivator. His grounds and green-houses 
are filled with the greatest variety of choice 
plants, shrubs and trees. We observed, also, a 
fine bed of seedling Maclura, or Osage Orange 
plants; and on the grounds of Mr. L’Hommedieu, 
adjoining Mr. Jackson’s, there is a fine hedge of 
this plant. 

Srrawserries were just in their prime, when 
we arrived in Cincinnati. This was a most grat- 
ifying circumstance to us,as we profess to be some- 
thing of a connoisseur, especially at a time like 
this, when the weather was quite warm, and 
we had come from a land of utter destitution! 
Besides, we had seen such almost incredible ac- 
counts of the quantities of strawberries sold 
in the market there, that we felt great desire to 
see for ourselves. Well, seeing is believing—we 
not only saw, but we tasted, and feasted to our 
heart’s content—for the time being, at least— 
thanks to ‘‘mine host” of the Dennison House! 
It was called a poor season for strawberries this 
year—the yield being much less than usual—and 
yet we saw, on several market days, two or three 
immense waggon loads, of, we should judge, 
fifty bushels each, come in of a morning! Do 
you doubt the correctness of our estimate, incred- 
ulous reader! then read the following, which we 
iclipped from the Cincinnati Chronicle of a day 
It was written by Mr. 





}or two before our arrival. 
Cist, a well known careful observer of matters 
and things: 

‘‘— examined the strawberry stands at Lower 
Market street, last Saturday, and found one 
hundred and sixteen cases, averaging thirty-five 
boxes of one quart each to the case, being a total 
of four thousand and sixty quarts. The quanti- 
ty offered at Canal Market and at various stands 
through the city, would easily increase the aggre- 
gate to five thousand quarts. These are sold at 
present from 5 to 6 cents per quart, according to 
quality, the price of the article averaging 8 cents 
| throughout their entire period of sale. 
| ‘A four horse wagon drove up on Friday last 
to Fifth street Market with two tons of straw- 
| berries! 
| ‘‘Most of this delicious fruit is cultivated in ad- 
|jacent Kentucky, where patches of five to ten 
Two of the strawberry gar- 





acres are frequent. 
dens are 18 and 20 acres, and one of them 
reaches to thirty acres in extent, there being 
at least 140 acres devoted to the culture of this 
article!” 

Vinevarps.—The country around Cincinnati is 
also becoming noted for the extent and number 
of its Vineyards. These are planted on the fer- 
tile hills of limestone soil, and mostly cultivated 
by Germans who have been accustomed to the 
business in their nativecountry.. This branch of 
herticulture was first introduced, we believe, and 
is still mainly sustained by the patronage of N. 
Longworth, Esq., who is the owner of a large 
‘amount of the most suitable lands, and lets them 
out for the purpose, on shares, furnishing the 
plants and part of the labor if necessary. The 
ground is first prepared by digging or trenching 
18 to 24 inches deep, with manuring; and where 
the hills are very steep terraces are formed, and 
supported by stone walls. The plants are set in 
rows about 6 feet apart; and from 3 to 4 feet apart 
in the rows; then trained to strong stakes or posts, 
one to each plant, and the vines kept closely 
pruned. The Catawba variety is the kind most 
used; and the product of wine is from 300 to 500 
gallons per acre, per year. Several hundred acres 
of grape vines are now under cultivation in that 
region. We visited several of these vineyards, 
and at another time will give a more detailed ac- 
count of the mode of culture, &c. 


Of the Farms and the Farmers of Hamilton 
County, we can say but little at present. From 


what we saw, we do not think that agriculture 
has kept pace with the progress of horticulture 











and other improvements of the day in that region, 
although a good deal has been accomplished by 
the efforts of the Agricultural Society, and other 
means. In passing through the County, in sev- 
eral directions we saw but few farms that gave ev- 
idence of really good culture—especially when 
the value of land and the proximity to market are 
considered. A work of reform has commenced 
however; some of the farmers are beginning to 
think, read and inquire about the means of in- 
creasing their crops and their profits—old sys- 
tems and prejudices are gradually giving way 
under the light of reason and science; and al- 
though at present confined toa few, the majority 
will soon learn to adopt new and superior modes 
of practice. 


Fine Cattle—While taking a pleasant days 
drive with several of the oflicers of the Agricul- 
tural Society, we visited, by invitation, the beau- 
tiful farm and residence of Chas. Duffield, Esq., 
(the celebrated curer of hams, &c.) which he 
owns and occupies in connection with his father- 
in-law, Mr. Kloon—about 3 milse from the city.-—— 
The house, garden, yards, out buildings, fences, 
fields, &c., give evidence of good taste, know]l- 
edge and skill, as well as the means with which 
to effect improvements. But we have only room 
to mention that, here may be seen as fine a lot of 
Durham Cattle as can be found in the State, or 
perhaps in the United States. They consist of 
the best part of the celebrated herd of William 
Neff, Esq. Part of them are now owned by 
Messrs. Kloon & Duffield, and the rest, very su- 
perior animals, still belong to Mr. Neff. Several 
of these were imported by Mr. N. directly from 
the very best herds in England. Our company 
at dinner had a fine opportunity for testing the 
excellence of Durham cream; and all were of the 
opinion, that with such Strawberries as were 
bountifully served up for desert by Mrs. Durriecp, 
it can’t be beat! 

On the Varieties of Wheat. 

Much improvement in the yield and quality of 
the wheat crop, can be effected by the exercise of 
more care and skill in the selection of the kinds 
of seed best adapted to the climate and soil, and 
by the frequent or occasional renewal of the seed 
by importations from other States or countries. 

Gen. R. Harmon, of Western New York, has 
devoted particular attention to this subject for a 
nun.ber of years past, and has written a valuable 
essay, embodying the results of his experience in 
the culture of about 30 different varieties, for the 
Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, from 
which we give a few extracts, relating to several 
of the most approved varieties. Gen. H. we know 
to be a most thorough and careful farmer; and any 
persons who may desire to obtain a pure article 
of seed wheat from that region, will not be dis- 
appointed on sending their orders to him. Col. 
S. Medary, of this city, has requested us to order 
20 bushels of the best kinds for him, and if any 
others of this region wish us also to order for them, 
we will willingly do so, for the sake of seeing the 
results of such experiments. The first cost of the 
seed will be about $1 per bushel; to which will be 
added the cost of fared, and transportation from 
Rochester—making the whole expense probably 
not far from $1,50 per bushel. Any who intend 
to order, should do it soon.—Ep. O. Curr. 





Wuire Frirt.—The origin of this valuable va- 
riety is not certainly known. I[tis claimed that 
it was introduced into New Jersey from Spain in 
1814, and from thence spread through many of 
our wheat-growing districts. It is likewise claim- 
ed to have been brought from the Black Sea into 
New York about the same time. The supposi- 
tion that it originated in the town of Rome. Its 
first appearance in Western New York was about 
twenty five years since. 

Drscription.—The chaff is whiter than in most 
varieties. A few short and soft beards are found 
in the upper end of the heads, which are inciined 
to droop somewhat like the heads of barley. The 
straw may be said to be of medium length, and 
not as large as the straw of common varieties.— 
At the root, it is more solid, and of a wiry ap- 

earance, being more stiff and not as subject to 





odge as when it was firstintrodueed. The heads 
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are not long, but generally well filled, with from 
thirty to forty kernels in each head. The kernel 
is of a white flinty appearance, and very solid, 
with a thin bran; the berry is of good size; the 
straw is very white and of a bright appearance; 
having less leaf on the straw than any other vari- 
ety I have had under cultivation. There is one 
peculiarity about this variety, not met with in 
any other with which I am acquainted:—that is 
the tenacity with which the berry adheres to the 
chaff in its chamber. It must be very ripe, to 
waste by shelling, when cut, and when thrashed 
but little of the chaff is separated from the straw. 
The only objection to this variety when first in- 
troduced, was, that it was difficult to tread it out 
with horses, or beat it out with the flail; and then 
the white caps adhered so closely to the kernel, 
that it was frequently complained of by the mill- 
ers. But on the introduction of thrashing ma- 
chines, this objection was entirely removed, for 
in passing through the machine, the chaff is com- 

letely torn from the berry. That which was 
formerly a strong objection, is now considered a 
decided advantage, as it does not suffer by stand- 
ing until it is fully ripe, and gives the wheat- 
grower more time to secure his crop without 
loss. 

When it was first introduced, it was mostly 
sought for to sow after corn, or on land not well 
prepared, and on ‘thin and light soils—seldom 
being affected by the fr st of winter, except on 
some bleak points where the snow is off most of 
the winter, or where the snow woul¢ blow on 
and remain in heavy drifts till late in the spring 
—where in fact, no variety, that we have intro- 
duced, could succeed. 

Tue Amount OF SEED, AND TIME OF SowING.— 
There is some difference in opinion as to the 
quantity required to be sown to the acre: First 
we must take into consideration the soil, its qual- 
ity, [on that much depends] anc the time of sow- 
ing—on clay loam soils, the first week in Septem- 
ber is the best time for this section of the State 
(N. Y.) It is important to have it take a good 
root before winter, and if sown earlier, the fly is 
very apt to destroy some of it in the fall; and if it 
should be so large as to nearly cover the ground 
the last of October, it should be eaten off by cattle 
or sheep, as it is less liable to be injured by deep 
snows. Here one bushel of seed to the acre, is 
as good as more, on soils in good condition; if sown 
ten days later, add one peck more seed per acre. 
The White Flint spreads or tillers more than the 
common varieties; and when I have sown a bush- 
el and a half the second week in September. it 
was too thick, the straw fine, the heads short, 
and the berry not as large and fine as it would 
have been, if one peck less had been sown tothe 
acre. There is one advantage in sowing thick 
on soils where it is subject to be affected by rust; 
it will ripen two or three days earlier. That is 
an important consideration on soils unfavorable 
to the early ripening of wheat. 

Yietp rer Acre.—While this kind of wheat 
has been received generally with great favor, as 
one of the most productive varieties, the short- 
ness of its head lias by some been thought an ob- 
jection. I believe the head is as large in propor- 
tion to the size of the straw as the other varieties. 
The amount per acre here, on common soils, is 
from twenty to twenty five bushels; it frequently 
exceeds that on strong soils, and in some instan- 
ces has reached thirty, thirty five, and forty bush- 
els per acre. Inone instance in this town, twelve 
acres produced 648 bushels, being fifty-four bush- 
els to the acre; and the greatest yield ever known 
in this county, 68, 43—60 bushels per acre, was 
from seed one half White Flint, the other half of 
Red-Chaff Bald. 

Its Quatity.—This variety is held in high esti- 
mation wherever it has been introduced. The 
millers give it the preference over all others. Its 
white flinty character and heavy berry make it 
tell in the half bushel—the pure wheat weighing 
from 63 to 67 pounds the bushel. When cut be- 
fore fully ripe, it is from one to three pounds 
heavier per bushel, than when fully ripe. 

Improvep Wuite Fiivt.—This is claimed as a 
new variety. It was obtained by careful selec- 
tion from the best White Flint, and sowing ona 
sandy, gravelly loam soil, intermixed with lime- 
stone. The seed has been prepared by brining 





and liming. The berry has become lar er, of more | 


uniformity in size, bran very thin, and the flour 
the same as the White Flint. My seed wheat 
weighs sixty four to the bushel, and the yield of 
flour is superior to any other. Where I have 
sold for seed, it has universally been held in the 
highest estimation. The last three years 1 have 
sold extensively for seed. The past year, I have 
had orders for it from seven different States, the 
District of Columbia and Canada. And where it | 
has been tried it has given the greatest satisfac- | 
tion. In August, 1842, | sold J. Cook, of Byron, | 
Genesee county, 47 bushels for seed. In a com-| 
munication from him, dated Oct. 28, 1843, he says | 
he commenced sowing his wheat the 7th of Sep- 
tember. The wheat came up quick, looked we'l 
all the fall, stood the winter well, and grew well 
tillharvest, and the product was 33 bushels per) 
acre; the quality was very fine. I sold over six 
hundred bushels for seed, at one dollar per bush- 
el; and had I been at home | think I could have 
sold every bushel of it for seed, at that price— 
1254 bushels. We have had it ground for family 
use, and better flour | never saw. It has fully 
answered my expectations, and | am highly 
pleased with it. i think it would have given 
a greater product, had I not sown itso thick. I 
sowed five pecks to the acre, and it was much 
too thick. I sowed last year sixty five acres with 
your Improved Flint, Indiana, and Hutchinson 
wheat, and I shall get about two thousand bush- 
els; the Flint yielded a little the most.” 

A wheat-grower on the east shore of the Ches- 
apeake, Maryland, to whom I had sent sixty three 
bushels of seed, says it had a better berry, and 
gave a better yield than any other, and he had 
sold nearly every bushel of the product for seed. 

I carried a bag of my Improved Flint to Hiram 
Smith's mill; he has grou dit, and in a note, da- 
ted Dec. 12, 1843, he says: ‘*The bag of wheat 
you left to be ground, contained two bushels and 
eighteen pounds. It has produced one hundred 
and six and ahalf pounds of flour, and thirty-one 

ounds of bran and middlings, loss half a pound. 

t was toosmall an amount to give a fair test of 
its yield. From one hundred bushels of such 
wheat, I am confident | can make twenty four 
and a half barrels of superfine flour.” 

‘Kentucky WHITE-BEARDED, better known in 
Western New York as Hutchinson, or bearded 
flint, or Canada flint—was introduced into Cay- 
uga county by Mr. Hutchinson, and has been 
sown extensively the last five years, and now is 
the favorite variety with many. The two years 
that I have tried it, it has not equalled the im- 
proved flint. On clay soils, or where wheat is 
late in ripening, it may be valuable, as it is sup- 














posed to ripen earlier than other varieties. 

With me, when sown on the same _ oils, and | 
at the same time with my flint, it has not ripened | 
any sooner. 

This is a white-chaff bearded wheat, heads 
short and heavy, [it is called club wheat in some 
sections] and well filled, with a short, white, 
round berry, weighing from 60 to 65 to the bush- 
el. The berry being short, packs close in the 
half bushel, yields flour of good quallity, but will 
not come up to the improved flint. Bran is thick- 
er and more brittle, and will not admit of being 
ground as close; if it is, the flour is more specky, 
exhibiting small particles of bran. Ifit is not eut 
before fully ripe, there is a loss in harvesting, for 
it shells very easy. Every touch of the long stiff 
beard shells itout. It stools or tillers out but lit- 
tle, requiring from one and a half to two bushels 
of seed per acre. The straw is stiff, and seldom 
lodges. Onriver flats and rich soils, when the 
common varieties would lodge, this will not get 
down. Insects effect it more readily than they | 
do some other varieties. The heaviest yield of | 
wheat that I have heard of this year, was from 
this kind. It is somewhat liable to smut, owing 
to its usually being cut green; the straw being) 
thick, it matures more after it is cut than most | 
kinds.” 
“Txprana Wueat.—This variety was introduced | 
from the State that bears its name. White chaff, 








bald; berry white and large, bran thin; the berry | 
not as flinty as the white flint, having more of the | 
appearance of the improved flint; some of the | 
best quality weighing sixty four to the bushel, | 


producing flour of superior quality and quantity; 


| 


'the subject that I can. 


straw is larger and longer than the white flint; 
ripens about three days sooner, shells easy, so 
that there is considerable oss if it remains in the 


field till fully ripe. It is well adapted to strong 
soils. On the farm of J. Cook, of Byron, it has 
averaged thirty bushels per acre for ten years; 
but with me it has not proved as well as the flint’ 
Its early ripening makes it valuable on late soils. 
This grain the insects have attacked more than 
the flint, and it is more liable to be winter- 
killed.” 

“Vireinta Wurre May.—I received this vari- 
ety from Virginia, six years ago. It is a white 
chaff, bald, much resembling the white flint in its 
growth and straw; the heads are more clumped; 
the berry standing out more, and shells easier.— 

The berry is not as white as when I received it, 
having more of ared, and very hard and flinty 
appearance; weighing from 63 to 66 to a bushel; 
bran of a medium thickness; producing flour of 
a good quality. The first two years I had it un- 
der cultivation, it was equal to the white flint— 
Since then, in field culture, it has not succeeded 
as well. The last three years, 1 have sown it 
only in my experiment field. Its early maturing 
would make it valuable. It has not been affected 
with rust since | had it under cultivation, ripen- 
ing six or eight days earlier than common varie- 
ties. For many years this favorite variety was 
extensively cultivated in Maryland and Virginia, 
and the high credit of their flour was established 
from this variety of wheat. It has now nearly 
disappeared there, having given way to more 
hardy varieties, producing flour of inferior qual 
ity.” 

‘“WueaTLanD Rep.—This is a new variety, 
which I originated from the Virginia May. It is 
ared chaff, bald, heads of medium length, and 
well filled with a red berry, weighing 66 to the 
bushel, and producing flour of good quality.— 
This is a very hardy variety; straw of good size 
and very bright; it has the quality of the Virginia 
May in its early ripening. It has stood our se- 
vere winters as well as the most hardy variety I 
have tested. I believe it is one of the most valu- 
able kinds that can be introduced on soi's where 
other varieties are subject to rust. The four years 
that I have tested it, it has had no appearance ot 
rust. Its red berry is objectionable. I know of 
no red wheat that is equal to the white in 
quality or quantity of its flour:the bran being thick 
er, and will not admit of being ground as close.” 

Letter from a Young Farmer. 
Experiments with Root Crops, &c. 


Mr. Eprror:—I ama young hand at farming, 
and am anxious to gain all the information on 
This year I commenced 
taking the Ohio Cultivator, and, sir, I assure you 
I feel doubly compensated for the small sum it 
cost—indeed I often wonder how any farmer, 
young or old, can be content without reading 
some agricultural paper. I would also suggest 
that it is important and desirable that as many 
farmers as possible should be induced to contrib- 
ute something for the columns of the Cultivator. 
The reduction of postage is an additional induce- 
ment for farmers to exercise their talents in this 
way; and every reader who contributes something 
for a paper, will be sure to read its pages with in- 
creased interest and profit. This is in accordance 
with a law of our nature, that he who would 
receive good, must do good. I sincerely hope, 
Mr. Editor, that a simultaneous effort will be 
made this fall, to increase the number both of 
your subscribers and contributors; for | am per- 
suaded that great benefits will result therefrom, 
to the community. 


Your advice respecting certain crops, which 
might be raised to advantage and profit, in con- 
sequence of the great drought was just the 
[ had just finished plowing a field to sow 
E I thought [ would follow your 
advice. and live or die. So I sowed 14 acres to 
corn, 4 acre planted to potatoes, 4 acre to ruta- 
bagas; 3 acres to buck wheat; and [intend to sow 
one acre to English turnips. In the fall I intend 
to give you the results, and let you know wheth- 
er | have been benefited or not in following your 
advice. I have 4 acres left, on which, I intend 
to sow fall wheat. Will it be advisable to sow 
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FO pee . : | 
wheat on the whole field after these various crops | 


are taken off? * 
The last year I kept 3 cows; milked two all the 
time, and three some of the time. From the 8th 
of October, to the first of May, I made and sold | 
butter, which amounted to $18, besides what} 
was used inuny family, consisting of seven mem- | 
bers. I bought two pigs when one month old, 
and killed them when 10 months old, and they | 
weighed each from 175 to 200 lbs. I gave them | 
nothing but sour milk, except a little corn, about | 
one week before they were killed. Instead of| 
feeding corn to my pigs, as farmers generally do, 
I got my corn ground, mixed the meal with bran, 
half and half, fed it to my cows, made them give 
‘a heap” of milk during the winter, and after 
taking off all the cream, fed the milk to my pigs. | 
Iam confident that the meal I fed to my cows, | 
if ithad been fed to my pigs would not have | 
done them any more good than the milk. I got) 
the butter extra, and it was a saving of hay be-| 
sides. Now let me say to brother farmers, if they 
should lack hy, next winter (as the prospect is, | 
many will do,) what corn they intend to feed to 
their hogs, get it ground, mix the meal with bran, | 
feed it to your cows, make a heap of butter, pay | 
up all debts and save hay. ¢ | 
Yours truly, | 

DEEP GULLEY CREEK FARMER. | 

Medina co., O., July, 1845. | 

! 
* Such of these crops as will come off in season. will, no doubt | 
leave the land in good order for wheat, but we do not imagine that | 
the potatoes or turnips will be fit 10 harvest in time for that purpose, | 
+ This practice will be found very advantageous to those who | 
only feet a small number of hogs—especially for store hogs.—Enp. 





An American Herd Book. | 
The following circular is addressed to the own- | 
ers of improved Short Horn Cattle in the United 
States, and we hope it will receive the early at-| 
tention of those residing in Ohio especially. 

The importance of such a work as is proposed, 
cannot be over estimated, and no man is better 
qualified for performing the task than Lewis F. 
ALLEN.—Eb. O. Cutt. 


Brack Rock, N. Y., July, 1845. 


| 
| 


of Short Horn Cattle, I published a notice in sev- | 


eral of the Agricultural papers of the United | are $30 each (at the farm) for the best;—others, of | 


States,* that I would get up an American Herd | 
Pook provided my efforts should be seconded by | 
a respectable portion of those engaged in that | 
pursuit. Although slow in their responses, a con- | 
siderable number of breeders have forwarded the | 
pedigrees of their herds for insertion according | 
to the terms of my proposal. 
and among them, some of the early and distin-| 
guished promoters of this branch of agricultural | 
improvement, remain unmindful of this opportu- 
nity of thus recording their valuable stock. 

A sufficient number of individuals having al- 
ready contributed the pedigrees of their cattle to| 
insure its publication, the work wiil proceed as) 
soon as circumstances will permit, which will be | 
within three months from this time. | 

I presume no arguments will be necessary with | 
any systematic short horn breeder to convince 
him of the necessity and convenience of an} 
American registry of his cattle, other than such | 
as will suggest themselves to his own mind, and| 
those already advanced in my two severa. noti-| 
tices to breeders already published. 

In case you think proper toregister your cattle | 
in the proposed work, you will please transmit) 
your catalogue of thorough bred animals ‘none 
other being admitted) with as little delay as pos- 
sible, to me (post paid) at this place, with the reg- 
istry fees accompanying them; and stating also 
the number of copies of the work'you wish for, 
when published. 

I will here remark, that the month of October 
next, will be the latest period at which pedigrees 
can be received; as the work will be put in press 
immediately after. 

The terms for registry are as follows: 

Fora single animal, one dollar. 

For any greater number not exceeding ten, 50 
cents each. 

For a number exceeding ten, 40 cents each. 

The work itself not to exceed three dollars a 
copy. 





OHIO CULTIV ATOR. 
If any gentleman of your neighborhood ‘or ac- 


in receiptof this notice, you will confer a mutual 
favor by giving him the above information. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t servt, 


LEWIS F. ALLEN. 


* See Ohio Cultivator, No. 5, page 32. 


Col. Randall's Sheep. 
We clip the following from the Cortlandvi 
Democrat: 


“Cot. H. S. Ranpaty’s Merino Sueer.—Last 
season we noticed the enormous clip of the Merino 


lle 


Sheep of Col. Henry 8. Randall, of this village.— | 


This season we learn that his Paular stock, inclu- 
ding two rams, averaged over six pounds of well 
washed wool per. head! A three year old ram 
sheared 13 lbs. 8 oz., (the heaviest fleece, we be- 
lieve, ever taken froma three year old Merino 
in the U.S.,) and a yearling 8 lbs.80z. Many of 
the ewes sheared 6, 7 and 8 lbs. per herd,and one 
the unparalleled weight of 9 lbs. 1 oz!” 


One of the editors of the Am. Quar. Jour. of) 
Ag., in an account of a recent visit to Col. Ran- | 


dall, and speaking of the extraordinary weight of 
the wool from these sheep, says: ‘*To secure con- 
fidence in Mr. Randall’s statements in regard to 
the weight, Mr. R. adopts a plan worthy of imita- 
tion. At shearing, some disinterested individual 
of well known character is invited to bring his 
own steelyards (or scales,) and he weighs and 
makes a minute of each fleece as it is taken from 
thesheep. It is true such testimony is not strict- 
ly necessary; but it is satisfactory to strangers, 
and it silences those low cavillers who are ready 
at last to affect to discredit results which they 
lack both the enterprise and skill to bring about.” 

In speaking of the price at which Mr. Randall 
would sell a few lambs, (in the Cultivator of May 
1, p. 68) we said we presumed “yearlings” were 


|intended; but in a recent letter, Mr. R. informs | 
jus that he meant last spring’s lambs. He further | Gece 
| says that if any of our Ohio friends think of or- | so 
| dering, they had better doso soon, as the demand | 
Sir:—About a year ago at the solicitation of a| is so great that the best willsoon be gone. (They | Oats, 
number of gentlemen interested in the breeding} can be left there if necessary till the time of the | PROVISIONS. 


Fair in September.) The prices, as before stated, 


pure blood but less promising, from $15 to $25. 


In speaking of these sheep as we have on sev- | 


eral occasions, we wish our readers to understand 
that we have not been actuated by any private 
motive, but simply because we know them to be 


of very superior quality, and because we believe | 
Many, however, the introduction ofa few of them into Ohio would | 


prove a public benefit. 





JI > Snort ApvertisemENTs. suited tothe agricultural character 
of this paper, will be inserted atthe rate of six cents per ine, for the 
first insertion, and three cents for the second and each subsequent 
insertion. || 


FINE BLOODED CATTLE, &c., ar 


XECUTORS’ SALE.—There will be offered at public sa'e, at 
the late residence of Wm. Renick, Sr., deceased, near South 


| Bloomfield, Pickaway co., Ohio, on Tuesday, the 26th of August 


next, the personal property of said deceased, to wit: 

The fine herd of Full Bred Durham Cattle, seventy five in num- 
her, several of them imported from England, consisting of Bulls, 
Cows, Heifers and Calves, considered to be equa! if not superior, to 
any other Stock of the kind in the United States. Pedigrees and 
particulars furnished on the day of sale. 

1 large Show Bullock, supposed to weigh over 3000 Ibs. 

75 head of fat or feeding Cattle. 


25 “two year old Steers and spayed Heifers, 
40 * “ oneyearold do do 0. 
6 yoke of Work Oxen. 


400 
Dy 


head of feeding Hogs. 
oO stock do 

Horses and Sheep. 

600 acres of Corn. 
Wheat, Oats and Hay in the stack. 

6 Wagons, Farming utensils of every description. 

Terms will be made known atthe above time, and sale continued 
from day to day, until closed. J.O. B. Renick, or either of the Ex- 
ecutors will be pleased to show any of the al ove property, and give 
information to any person or persons wishing to purchase previous 
to the day of sale. 
§. G. RENICK, } 


F. W. RENICK, § Executors. 
August J, 1845—2t. 





Portage Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES $400,000. 


HE Oldest, the Largest and richest Company in the West.— | 


Agents at most of the principal towns in the State. 





| OP Agricutureal Societies wili inform us of the 


|quaintance be a breeder of short horns, and not | time when their fall exhibition will be held, that 


we may give notice thereof. 


(cr English News of the latest dates is not at 
jall important. The season (to June 4) had been 
| favorable, and prospects of crops were generally 
;good. The trade in American provisions was 
jsteady, but prices moderate. The latest arrivals 
|of cheese were not in good order—sold low. The 
| price of beef had declined a little, and supply 


- |running low; pork maintained former rates. 





: -= nn = 
| THE MARKETS. 
Cincinnati—week ending July 25.—River very low, freights 
high, and trade dull. Ashes, large sale of pearis at 3,75 @ $4.— 
Flour, sales moderate, at 3,124 to $3,25. Wheat, 60 cts.; Corn 33 @ 
| 25 ets; Oa's 25 @ 28 ets, Hay $10 @ $12 per ton. Flax seed $1 @ 
$1,10- Wool, sales large, at 26 to 27 ets. for} to } blood. Hogs, 15 
siop-fed, rat, av. wt. 275 ibs., sold at $3 per 100 Ibs., gross. 

Cutiicotne, July 25.—Flour $3 @ 3,124; Wheat 60 cts.; Corn 

20 @ 22; Oats 18 cts. Butter, print,9@ cts; keg, 6@7. Hay 
$5, @ 5,50 per ton. 

Massiton, July 23.—Flour $350 @ 3,62; Wheat 72 @ 75; Oats 
3l ets. Butter, rolls,8 @ 9; kegs 7 @ 8 ets per lb. Cheese 54 @ 64 
cts. Hay $7 @ $9 per ton. 
| Crevetanp, July 26.—Wheat, the “City Mill” has been paying 

75ets., for new, from teams; nothing doing in flour. 7000 Ibs. wool 
sold this day at 274 cts. Hay is worth $9 to $10 per ton. 

Burrato, July 24.—Flour 3,62} @ $375; nothing doing in wheat. 
Provisions and Wool are without change. 

New Yorx Carrie Marker, July 21.—There were 1000 heef 
cattle, 55 cows & calves, and 2000 sheep and lambs. Beef Cattle so'd 
at prices ranging from $3,487 10 4,25. Cows and Calves so'd at $13 
to $27. Sheep were taken at $1 to $2,50 each. 


Latest Dates and Prices, 
July 23 Flour, 4,62 Mees Pork, 13,25 


| 
| 
| Poston, 


|New York, *“ 24 * 4,56 “ 13,00 
Baltimore, ** 26 * 4,25 ‘a 13,00 
N. Orleans, “* 16 * 3,75 a 


| ~~ COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


| [MARKET DAYS TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS & SATURDAYS. } 


13,00 





Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, July 31. 











Povttry. 
Wheat, full wt., bu., 50 @53  Turkeys,each, a 
Indian corn, 34. a37 Geese, “ * 
23 «a Ducks, “* 8a 0 
Chickens, * 7 a 8 
| Flour retail, bbl., 3,50 @ SuNpDRIEs. 
| “« 700 Ths., 187} a Apples, green, bu., 37 @ £0 
* Buckwheat, a “ dried, 1,50 @ 
| Indian meal.bu., 40 a@ Peaches, dried, 2,00 a@ 
| Homminy, quart, 3. Potatoes, 24a 
| Beef,hind quarter, oa new 75 a 0 
100 Ibs,, 2.50 23,00, Hay, ton, 5,00 a2 640 
“ fore quarter, 2,00 @ 250  Wood,hard,cord,125 a 1,50 
| Pork, large hogs, 3,75 a Salt, bbi., 162 @ 175 
| * small, 3,00 a 
Hams,country,!b., 6 a@ 7 SErps. 
‘city cured, 7 « R Clover, bu., 3,00 a 2.95 
Lard, Ib., ret, 7 a 6, Timothy, 1,00 @ 1,50 
* inkgs.or bbls. 6} @ Flax, 715 @ 61 
Butter, best. rolls, 10 a J} Woot. 
| ‘ common, 8 a 10 
“ in kegs, 6“ > Common, 0 a 8 
Cheese. ” 5.64 *@ Fine and } bid., GS ae WB 
Eggs, dozen, 7 8 Full blood, : 30 @ 31 
| Mapiesugar.Ib., 5 @ 6} ASHES, (only in barter.) 
| * molasses, gal. 50 a Pot, 100 ibs... 2.75 «a 
| Honey,comb,Jb., 10 @ Pearl, 3,50 a 
| “ strained. 12a 14. Scorchedsalts, 2,50 a 
| 
ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 


| 
Tas undersigned is prepared to analize soils after the most ap- 
proved method. The soil should be selected from the average 
| quality of the field. Jt should be dried in the sun, sifted through a 
| hair sieve, and enclosed in writing paper. A pound will be a con- 
| venient quantity, but half an ounce will be sufficient; it may he put 
| in a bag made of a quarter of a sleet of fine Jetter paper, and enc'os- 
ed in a letter, so that the whole package need not weigh more than 
an ounce, and sent by mail. 
| ‘The specimens should te accompanied by a description of the land, 
an account of the first growth of timber, &c., of the crops, of their 
order of succession, and of their quantity and quality. 
The charge for the analysis of one specimen, will be five dollars , 
for three specimens (if sent at the same time,) ten dollars. 
Cincinnati, July 15, 1845. CHARLES A. RAYMOND, M. D. 
Sixth Street, opposite the Medica! College of Ohio. 
VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. 
UTUATED in Perry township, Franklin county, Obio, 2 miles 
northeast of Dublin, on the east bank of the Scioto river; 15 
miles from the capitol of Ohio; containing 175 acres, of which there 
is about 75 acres under cultivation, and well fenced in several fie!ds. 
Two orchards of bearing fruit trees, one sugar orchard, a good double 
log house, and a large new barn, and the land of the very best qual- 
| ity of warm and generous soil, well adapted to the cultivation of all 
| kinds of grain, grass, &c. There are two valuable springs on the 
premises, one near the house, equal to any in the country, and the 
location for a residence is as pleasant and healthy as any in the State. 
The farm willbe so'd low for cash, or part cash, and the residue 
on credit. If desired, it can be divided into two tracts, and sold sep- 
arately. Title indisputable. For the price and terms, apply to the 
| subscriber at his office in Columbus. 
8%. BRUSH. 





July 15, 1845. 


{The Albany Cultivator will please copy 3 times, aud charge to 
this office.} 











